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desire to write and to take advantage of opportunities for
writing as they occur. These natural situations provide mo-
tives for acquiring writing ability. Certain situations, such
as the following, provide opportunities to introduce writing:
(1) A first-grade child has difficulty in identifying some of
his belongings. If he knew how to write his name, he could
label his things, and would always know which are his.
This is the psychological moment for teaching him to write
his name. (2) Some third-grade children want to make
valentines for their mothers. The skilful teacher uses this
desire as an incentive for acquiring skill in writing. The
children practice writing the little verse composed by one
of them and, when they have learned to write it well, copy
it on their valentines. (3) Children in a New York school
wish to answer a letter which children in a Southern school
have written to them. (4) A third-grade class invites a
second-grade group to their play, and the second-grade chil-
dren are eager to reply to this invitation. In such situations
the strong incentive to learn to write results in easier and
quicker learning.
When children are eager to learn to write for some special
purpose, the teacher should provide opportunity for prac-
ticing the specific passages which the child wants to com^
municate. She will let the children use the blackboard space
freely. She will provide crayons or pencils large enough to
prevent the strain attendant on muscular adjustment to small
letters. She will reserve pen and ink for a later stage of
development. In one third grade pen and ink were intro-
duced as a special privilege to the children who had attained
a certain standard in writing with pencil. Whatever the
instruments used, the best plan is to let the child practice
real writing from the beginning.
Practice alone will not insure skill in writing. To prac-
tice should be added instruction. The teacher can help the
child by showing him a natural, comfortable way of sitting
and holding the pencil. For right-handed pupils the most
natural position is with both forearms resting on the table
and the paper placed directly in front at a slant of forty-five